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OLD UNCLE LI looks forward to the new year. China is still weighted with 
woes; but part of his country is at peace, crops can again be planted, and 


priests come again from the United States. To all his brothers in America 
he says, “A good and prosperous New Year"’. We join him in the greeting! 
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ID YOU EVER HEAR OF THE 
D good Samaritan? A little 
while ago, Brother Francis 
and I unexpectedly played the role 


on a lonely road in China. Un- 
doubtedly, the incident is one great 
contributing factor to the miracle 
of Blue Cloud County. 

We turned a bend in the mountain 
road beyond Shumkai, up in this new 
section of Kwangsi Province, where 
I am the first missioner since the 
dawn of the world. Ahead of us was 
a nasty automobile wreck: a truck 
carrying the Shumkai mandarin and 
five friends had gone over the side 
of the mountain. The six injured 
men had lain in their blood some 
time, because several bus drivers 
on the way to Wuchow had refused 
to stop, lest they be out after dark. 

Thus Brother and I were the Good 
Samaritans. We took off our baggage, 
lifted the six men into our jeep, 
turned around and went back to 
Shumkai. At the hospital there, I 
arranged that Ue Chi Cheung, my 


Marching men 
appear in the 
barren mountains 


by Mark A. Tennien ° 


excellent catechist, should visit the 
sick men daily ahd assist them in 
every way possible. 

The fame of this act of rudi- 
mentary kindness went abroad 
throughout the countryside. Each 
time I arrive in Shumkai now, the 
mandarin invites me to his home 
for a meal and a chat. Twice he has 
met me on the road and stopped 
his car for a word with me. The deed 
has caught the fancy of officials 
throughout the region, and we have 
had their co-operation in a remark- 
able fashion for the current convert 
movement that is bringing thousands 
into the Church. 

However, the movement was al- 
ready well under way before the day 
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of the accident. 
When I left 
Bishop Don- 
aghy and Wu- 
chow, I had 
only my old 
stand-by, Ue 
Chi Cheung, as 
tangible basis 
for hope up 
here. Marvelous 
to relate, great 
things have 
happened. 

At first, Ue 
Chi Cheung boarded with some 
officials he knew at the Shumkai 
yamen, or city hall. He made him- 
self helpful by dispensing medicine 
as part of the benevolent work of 
the Catholic Church. As a good and 
intelligent young man, he soon won 
general esteem. 

Then came the first crack of light 
through the heretofore completely 
closed door. An official asked Ue 
Chi Cheung to go five miles away 
to Blue Cloud Village, to treat a 
case that no Chinese doctor could 
help. Ue gave the sick. man, who 
was unconscious from malaria, some 
doses of atabrine, and in a couple 
of days the patient was on his feet. 
Ue stayed on in the village, treated 
over two hundred people, and talked 
the doctrine until late each night. 

Finally the teachers and influential 
men of Blue Cloud Village held a 
meeting, and three hundred signed 
to study for baptism. This number 
quickly mounted to a thousand, and 
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Father Tennien talks to his crack catechist 
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the figure has 
been snowball- 
ing throughout 
the district ever 
since. 

The problem 
of carefully 
teaching these 
people worried 
Ue. ‘You'll 
need fifty cate- 
chists,”” he said 
to me, in dis- 
may; ‘‘more 
than there are 
in the whole Diocese!” 

“We'll find some way, Ue Chi 
Cheung,”’ I replied with false assur- 
ance. “You just go ahead and try 
to swing the whole village into line.” 

Ue Chi Cheung got five hundred 
more applicants on his lists in Blue 
Cloud. Then the treasurer at the 
Shumkai magistrate’s office offered 
to take the catechist to his village, 
where there were fifteen hundred 
inhabitants. I told Ue to explain 
that we could accept invitations only 
from villages promising a class of two 
hundred or more, since our teachers 
were limited. 

The magistrate’s treasurer kept 
his promise to take Ue to his home 
village. Another official went along 
and arranged for Ue to speak to 
eighteen hundred people in a large 
and rather wealthy village, Lam 
Teng. The response was enthusiastic, 
with hearty requests for the American 
priest to visit in person. I was fast 
beginning to feel like a water carrier 
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with two full buckets of water. 

How did we handle the teaching? 
I was able to secure a number of 
catechists; but in most cases, our 
secret of success lay in the selection 
of the few educated and alert people 
in each village, to whom we gave a 
preliminary intensive training of 
thirty days. One group of thirty-five 
applicants was taken to Father T’o 
at Yunghui, fifty miles away, to 
receive their month’s drilling. 

At Blue Cloud Village, in April 
1947, the big step, the ceremony of 
the destruction of the instruments 
of pagan worship, took place. Father 
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Becka was on hand to help. He took 
half the village, and I took the other 
half, followed by some ten catechists 
and teachers. At each house we 
recited the Veni Sancte Spiritus. Then 
we asked the members of the family 
to help us pull out the shrines and 
joss-stick bowls; to tear down the 
pictures of gods that were pasted 
on the doors; to remove the idols 
from the kitchen, the red-cloth bands 
from the house beams, and the red 
papers from over the doors. Reciting 
prayers in common, priest and family 
then proceeded to every room, and 
Father Becka or I blessed the house. 
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Outrageous Inflation 


In one of our South China villages, 
John’s father was looking around for 
a daughter-in-law, not knowing that 
John already had ideas of his own on 
the subject. The old gentleman pro- 
posed several .. 
candidates, but 
John showed nota = 
spark of interest. ~~ 
Weary of vain ef- 
forts, the father —— 
found that John’s | 
gaze had already | 
chosen “‘the”’ one. 

Quite willingly, 5 


the father put out feelers for the 


young lady, through a middleman. 
There wasn’t any hitch until the 
“price” was mentioned, the stipend 
the boy’s parents were to pay to the 
girl’s parents —a hundred dollars. 
When this was reported to the father, 
he besought John to look for someone 
else. The boy was adamant: either 
he’d have this girl or he’d never, 
never marry. 

“But a hundred dollars!” groaned 
the old man. “No woman in the 
world is worth that much money!” 

—Tuomas J. Bauer, Kweilin 


In His Footsteps 

Usually such a heading would 
suggest the idea of following in the 
footsteps of our Blessed Lord. In the 
missions it means, also, following in 
the footsteps of the baggage carrier. 
The missioner in his travels learns 


through experience that to follow 

in the footsteps of his carrier is the 

wisest policy. True, in most cases 

the priest who is “traveling light” 

can outdistance his carrier. But after 

he has found himself taking the wrong 

: » turn many times, 

'he gradually 

realizes that it is 

- better to follow a 

guide. Following 

in his footsteps, 

the missioner ar- 

t rives at the village, 

and is busied with 

# the hundred de- 

tails of ivciang the embers of the 

Faith to a new glow. The next day, 

after breakfast, the carrier again 

leads the way. So from one village to 

another, we follow in his footsteps. 
It is anything but monotonous. 

—ARTHUR J. CUNNEEN, Jung yun 


“Watch Me!” 


Grampy, the Pingnam gatekeeper, 
takes up the collection every Sunday 
morning. After the Credo he shuffles 
to the sanctuary and picks up the 
basket. Then his twinkling eyes say, 
“Watch me!”’ He cocks his head and 
slowly lifts his hand to the top pocket 
of his pajama suit. With all the con- 
gregation agog, he extracts a bill, 
holds it for a moment suspended in 
midair, and with a flourish slaps it 
into the basket. Thus he apprises 
one and all of their duty. 

— Cyrit V. Hirst, Pingnam 





| Oe He Rin 
of the Bowe 


La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, lies in a giant, bowl-shaped cavity of the 
Andes. On the rim of this bowl is Villa Victoria, a village of 40,000. 
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Most Villa Victoria houses have one room, with an annex for cooking; no 


heat, no electricity, no plumbing. Above is the local Maryknoll mission. 








‘ 
ve Three or four streets have sewage pipes; deceltars in the rest of the town 
empty their night vessels into public gutters. Yet streets are not too unclean. 
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Villa Victoria's 40,000 are 60 per cent Aymara Indian and 40 per cent mestizo. 
- Although all are Catholic, only about five per cent come to Sunday Mass. 








We see strange sights, such as this mountain horn (left), for most of the folk 


were born in the rough altiplano. Adults are reserved, but children smile. 
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Of the 12,000 parishioners who are under twenty years of age, hardly one in 


five is reached by the Padres. Children chat with Father Moeschler, now at home. 
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~t>Aymara Indians have good characters but are taciturn. Age mellows them 


in —particularly the old women, who always have smiles for the priest. 





Most dwellers in Villa Victoria are  peibns: illiterate, unskilled laborers. 
, Indien ‘deplore and the missioners try to stir them to improve themselves. 
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At the end of life, comes a procession to the cemetery. For long years there | 
was no priest to administer the Last Rites, but now Maryknollers are here, 





Talk About Shepherds 
V\ f cathe tx fae 
of one of the 


huts. it was my first visit to Ba- 
vaki, one of our African mission sta- 
tions. 

“Father,” said Paulino, “that ser- 
mon you gave this morning on the 
Good Shepherd was very fine.” 

I puffed.out my chest a little — 
then pulled it in quickly at the next 
statement. 

‘But, Father,” continued Paulino, 
‘“‘what happens to the sheep if there 
is no shepherd? Here we are, some 
five hundred Christians in this area. 
We have a church; we can build a 
house for the priest; but there is no 
priest.” 

I was silent. He went on: “It’s 
hard for us to go to Nyegina mission. 
It is so far that journeys at Christmas 
and Easter are all we can make. It is 
not easy to live good Christian lives 
without the sacraments. So here we 
are, sheep without a shepherd. Can’t 


by William J. Collins you send us a 


priest 
who will stay here?” 

I began to feel mis- 
erable and was glad when Joseph, 
the teacher, invited me to his hut. 
He showed me a Big Ben alarm clock, 
all the way from the U.S.A. 

“But it rings only at midnight, 
and at noon,” he complained. I 
showed him how to set it, and his 
face beamed with amazed delight. 
On one of his shelves were five bars 
of Lux Soap. 

But I couldn’t get away from the 
shepherd question. On the next day, 
I went to Kyangombe, and the chief 
said, ‘““One of your Fathers should 
come here and open a school.” I 
visited Kyamwami. “Greetings, 
Father!’ exclaimed the head of the 
village. ““When are we going to have 
our own priest?” 

Paulino’s vexing question kept run- 
ning insistently through my head: 
“What happens to the sheep if there 
is no shepherd?” 














THE 
SUPERIOR GENERAL'S 
CORNER 








Recently we met a Chicago pastor 
who, shortly before, had visited 
Maryknoll. He commented enthu- 
siastically on what he called the 
“breadth of view” he found there. 

Our Chicago pastor would hear 
plenty of small talk if he should 
remain a little while on our hilltop. 
He would hear of pains and aches, 
complaints about the weather, per- 
haps criticisms of the coffee — all the 
routine wails voiced almost every- 
where. 


The “breadth of view” is an accident 
of our work. The Holy See has scat- 
tered the Maryknoll mission fields 
in many lands, and almost always 
there is one or other of the three 
hundred overseas missioners living 
temporarily with us. It is natural 
that these missioners should set the 
pace for the table talk. 

The guest book at the Center re- 
veals the widely separated sources 
of Maryknoll’s visitors. These guests, 
clerical and lay, bring with them 
the atmosphere of their various coun- 
tries and localities. We noticed at 
oné time, for instance, that we had 
with us a priest from Prague just 
released from prison; an archbishop 
from Tuticorin (the first native In- 


Notes by Bishop Raymond A. L 
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dian bishop) ; bishops from Nicaragua 
and Colombia; several priests from 
Japan and China; two bishops from 
Africa; a number of priests from 
Mongolia; a Brother from France; 
and Oriental students arriving for 
their college courses. Shortly after- 
wards, we received calls from a 
number of European prelates, among 
whom the most distinguished were 
Cardinals Tisserant and Gerlier. 


Many missioners from the Far East, 
out of touch with the Maryknoll 
Center during the four or five years 
of the war, were astounded at the 
growth that had taken place through- 
out the Society since 1942. The 
development of mission work in six 
countries in South and Middle Amer- 
ica, the increase in the number of 
students (now over eight hundred), 
the number of subscribers to The 
Field Afar, and the evident growth 
of interest among American Cath- 
olics, left them breathless. 

God is calling; other Societies in 
the United States are experiencing 
a similar growth. We in America 
should look forward to sending a 
thousand priests, Brothers, and Sis- 
ters yearly to mission lands outside 
our own country. 
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HERE AND NOW! 


In November of 1946, Father Mark A. Tennien went into 
Shumkai, in China's Kwangsi Province, an area where 
there had never been a priest before. Now he writes: 


**In Blue Cloud Village, 800 who have started the instruction course gather around 
to hear the Mass the first time. Ten neighboring villages, with 7,500 people, have 
petitioned for similar instruction; but I cannot be in ten places at once. If catechist 
teachers can be supplied, a mass conversion movement in Shumkai District will 
be assured. We have many Christians eager to be trained, eager to become teachers; 
but these are poor people, who must work for their living, and they cannot learn 
and teach unless food is assured them. 


**It costs about $15 a month for each catechist. We could use a hundred! Those 
American Catholics who are willing to share their Faith, willing to send a catechist 
ambassador into this amazingly fruitful field, will never again be able to accomplish 
so much for the gift of a small amount!”’ 


Now that the grain is standing high and ripe for the reap- 
ing — may we not put into Father Tennien’s hands the means 
of gathering it? Before the storms of life beat it down, 
before the years pass and take this opportunity with them — 
let us go in and save these people! For they are our brothers, 
God’s children, and everyone is an immortal soull Help NOW! 


Address all communications to 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 












































A Bell for Kweilin 





The Monsignor cried 


Masons and carpenters 
were finishing their work 
on the tower of our new 
chapel. 

“Now, Mr. Tsai,” I said 
to the foreman, “‘we must 
get a bell for that tower.” 

Mr. Tsai smiled and 
showed his gold _ teeth. 
“Yes,” he said slowly, “it 
would be nice. I remember 
the bell that was in the 
chapel of my village when 
I was a boy. Each time it 
rang, we stopped work in 
the fields and said a ‘Hail 
Mary.’ But now, here in 
Kweilin, a bell cannot be 
had. It must come from 
Shanghai, and that is im- 
possible. Some day, per- 
haps ae 99 

“Mr. Tsai, we are going 
to have a bell very soon,” 
I cut in. “We are going to 
call our people to Christmas 
Mass with our own bell!” 

Mr. Tsai said no more, 
but the search for the bell 





bell, bell, bell 


and the bell came 
by John Romaniello 


began. Bell, bell, bell — 
everywhere I went, I talked 
about the bell. 

A Franciscan missioner 
came to visit me. ‘‘Father 
Laetus,” I remarked, “‘we 
must have a bell.” 

“Wonderful!” he cried. 
“How well I remember the 
church bell of my home 
town, in Europe, sounding 
the Angelus! But here in 
Kweilin, Father —. Look 
at this ruined city. There 
are hardly any shops. All 
we see is desolation. Where 
can you find a bell here?” 

“Well, you are a good 
Franciscan, Father Laetus; 
you believe in miracles. A 
miracle will give us our bell.” 

As if in response to my 
prayer, I walked down the 
main street, and met Chang. 
“Chang the blacksmith — 
the answer!” I cried. 

“What do you mean, 
Father?” asked the puzzled 
Chang. 



























“Mr. Chang, I want a bell‘for my 
chapel.” 

“Oh, Father, our company has 
been dissolved. But an old friend of 
mine, Mr. Chang Shen, has his shop 
at the South Gate. Try him, Father.” 

To the South Gate I hurried. ““Mr. 
Chang Shen, I want a bell for my 
chapel.” 

“A bell? Chapel? Are you a 
Catholic priest?”’ 

“That is right, my dear man. I 
want a tower bell for my new chapel.” 

‘Father, sorry,” Mr. Chang Shen 
said quietly. ‘‘Not all our equip- 
ment is back from the hills yet, and 
I haven’t enough copper on hand. 
Perhaps in two months.” 

This was his polite way of putting 
me off indefinitely, 1 concluded as 
I walked away. In other places, with 
other people, I continued to talk 
incessantly about the bell. 

One morning, at dawn, two men 
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came into the yard with a bell. 

‘“‘Where did you get that?” asked 
Mr. Tsai excitedly. 

‘“‘At North Gate Station,” an- 
swered the carriers. 

“But will it ring?” queried Tsai. 

Good question — for when we 
struck it, no sound came forth. The 
bell was made of iron, and in the 
invasion fire it had lost its temper. 
Sorrowfully we watched the two men 
trudge away. 

Several days later another bell 
was brought to our compound. But 
it was small, and it was a railroad 
bell. 

‘“‘We can’t use that,”’ I quickly ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Our bell must be the voice 
of God — with a deep mellow tone. 
We cannot have the neighbors 
thinking a train is starting every 
time we pull the rope.” 

Then one day I was hurrying along 
a country road in my jeep, gift of the 


Monsignor Romaniello in the rebuilt mission center of much-bombed Kweilin 
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MISSIONARY LIMERICKS 


I 
A philosopher rare of Old Chinah 
Met a Maryknoll priest on a linah; 
He soon joined the Church, 
Left his gods in the lurch, 
An now there is no Catholic finah! 


II 
“<My conscience,” writes Mr. Gilhoo, 
“Has a kick like an old kangaroo. 
“It won’t let me shirk 
““My duty to work 
“*For souls. Here’s ten dollars for you.” 


American boys who once operated 
in this region. A man in a brown 
overcoat asked for a ride. 

‘‘Where are you from?”’ I inquired. 

“From Shanghai, Father,”’ replied 
the stranger. ‘““My name is Liang. 
My two brothers and I had a foundry 
at the South Gate, and we were lucky. 
At the invasion we moved it sixty 
miles, to a village that was never 
attacked, and thus it remained un- 
molested. Now we are arranging to 
return to Kweilin.”’ 


At the word “foundry” I almost 
jumped off the seat. And completely 
intact! 

“Mr. Liang,”’ I said quickly, “an 
angel must have made our paths 
cross. You’re just the man I am 
looking for. I want a bell for my new 
chapel.” 

“Of course!” cried Liang enthusi- 
astically. “‘I know exactly what you 
have in mind. I lived near Christ the 
King Church in Shanghai and heard 
its bell. I am not a Catholic, but my 
children studied with the Sisters. 
By all means, we will make your 
bell! It shall be our first job, once 
our foundry is set up.” 

Two weeks later, on the main 
street of Kweilin, a ricksha carrying 
a copper bell shaped like the Liberty 
Bell, rolled toward the Catholic 
mission. Tsai and the laborers put 
a rod through the eye and suspended 
the graceful object several feet above 
the ground. Then the men swung it. 
Dingdong! Dingdong! My, how 
sweet and warm it sounded! The 
miracle had come to pass: Kweilin 
had a bell. 





Astounding Latin America! 
Enjoy this picture of all the lands 


below the Rio Grande 


One of the most important contributions yet produced. — 
Books on Trial. A vastly interesting and important book. - 
o one has ever before written better. — 


— Catholic W orld. 
Catholic Historical Review 


Call for Forty Thousand \ 


by JOHN J. CONSIDINE 


$3.08 at your bookstore or from MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
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("THE EDUCATION 


of James Bulman 





OW OFTEN we look 

back on our early 
school days and re- 
member the big geog- 
raphy book which told 
us that it was seven 
thousand miles to the 
Philippines or to 
Egypt; that it took 
Christopher Columbus 
many months, in his 
Santa Maria, to dis- 
cover the New World; 
and that, if we were to burrow 
straight through the earth, most 
likely we should come out in Ho 
Ling’s rice paddy in China! 

In a few years, the schoolboy grew 
up, and a war came along which took 
him away from school or job, from 
parents, home, and all the things 
that meant much to him. In the uni- 
form of his country, he was sent 
away across the world, to foreign 
lands. He went to Africa, Iraq, Iran; 
or across the Pacific, to its western 
islands, to the Philippines, or to 
China. Those impressions that he 
had had since youth began to change, 
and in a slow dawning, the real- 
ization came upon him that the 


world wasn’t so large 
after all. It hadn’t 
really taken very long 
to get from place to 
place; as a matter of 
fact, magazine adver- 
tisements were boast- 
ing that no place on 
earth was distant more 
than sixty hours by air. 

In his travels in dis- 
tant places, the indi- 
vidual serviceman was 
struck again and again with the fact 
that people all over the world, in- 
stead of being different from one 
another, were much alike. An Ameri- 
can cigarette would bring a wel- 
coming smile to the lips of an Arab, 
as well as to those of a bush native. 
The Chinese went barefooted simply 
because he had no money to buy 
shoes, or because he stood for long 
hours in his rice field, knee-deep in 
water. The African washwoman car- 
ried her basket on top of her head 
because it was easier that way. The 





James Bulman was for five years a Marine pilot. 
Holding the rank of major, he flew many missions 
in the Pacific. Last year ‘he entered Maryknoll. 
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days of “Beau Geste”’ were over. The 
Solomon Islanders had given up their 
charming pastime of hunting heads; 
in one refreshing palm grove, they 
were seen laying oblong coral blocks 
one upon the other, building, of all 
things — a chapel! ’ 

The American serviceman could 
not help but notice that, no matter 
where his force landed—whether on 
the small islands like Peleliu or 
Tarawa, or the vast continents of 
Africa or China—another conqueror 
had been there before him. And that 
conqueror was not a soldier bearing 
arms for destruction, but a meek and 
humble man bringing a cross for 
peace. That conqueror was, of course, 
Christ, in the person and garb of 
the Catholic missioner. 

Then it was that the true meaning 
of universality, of missions and mis- 
sioners, was brought home to the 
young Catholic serviceman. For in 
the jungle of a tropical island, or 
on a hillside overlooking a Chinese 
village, or around the corner from 
an Indian bazaar, he found a Catho- 
lic chapel not too different from his 
own parish church. This chapel may 


ye at 


have had the corners of its roof 
turned up; or its statues may have 
had Oriental features; or there may 
have been peculiar, round-looking 
spires on top. But because the ser- 
viceman was a Catholic, and because 
the Church was Universal, that 
chapel was his church — just as much 
so as his own church at home. 
Our American schoolboy has un- 
dergone a change. He looks grown- 
up in his khaki or Navy blue; he is 
getting older and wiser as the won- 
derful pages of his old geography 
book come to life before his very 
eyes. He is the flyer, who, while 
flying low one day over a tropical 
island, happens to notice, off his 
wingtip, a little chapel in a palm 
grove. Standing before it, waving 
a cheerful greeting are a missioner 
and five or six nuns dressed in white, 
with their little group of natives. 
Our American schoolboy may be 
an infantryman in the South Pacific, 
who, on a little island in the New 
Hebrides, meets a French bishop, 
resident of the island for thirty years. 
The bishop declares that he likes 
his mission — has no desire to visit 
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Paris — and hopes only to die a 
peaceful death among his adopted 
people, whom he has come to love 
so well. Again, our American school- 
boy is the sailor who meets a White 
Father at Algiers, and is quite sur- 
prised to find that, instead of being 
concerned about who won or lost 
the war, this French missioner is 
more interested in a people called 
the Ubanga, who dwelt in Uganda. 

Finally, our American schoolboy is 
a young marine, visiting a mission 
hospital on the outskirts of a Chinese 
village. There he finds a small group 
of American Sisters, efficiently and 
lovingly caring for a line of sick 
Chinese, passing out sulpha pills, or 
washing sores, treating each patient 
with the same care that would be 
given to the Sisters’ own relatives. 

What is the lasting impression that 
missions have made on the American 
serviceman? What impression has he 
brought home from those far places? 
Surely it was good for him to see 
that the Church is no “reed shaken 
by the wind,” but rather a great and 
powerful oak, still sending out its 
branches in all directions. 





To the flyer who saw the courage 
of those white-clad missioners on 
that little island; to the soldier who 
witnessed the perseverance of that 
French bishop; to the sailor who 
met the indomitable spirit of the 
White Father about to leave for 
Central Africa; and to the marine 
who saw the kindness and zeal of 
those Sisters in China — to all these 
and the thousands of other service- 
men who saw missioners at work in 
some foreign land, has come not only 
an understanding of mission work, 
but also a sense of responsibility. 

Through these returned fighting 
men, an awakening and a quickening 
of a real mission spirit in America 
has come. And this is only as it 
should be. For to America in these 
post-war years will fall the major 
portion of mission responsibility — 
not only in supplying material aid, 
but now, more than ever, in supply- 
ing missioners. Perhaps, in the not- 
too-distant future, we shall see Amer- 
erica taking its place as the leading 
nation of the world in mission work. 
For, as one old missioner put it, 
‘America is the hope of the world!” 

















b The Mohiknol/ Roundup 


“Where the Flying Fishes Go.” “Fly- 
ing fish really fly in the Caribbean 
Sea,” explains Father George F. 
Hogan, of East 
Boston, writing from 
Cozumel. ‘‘I had 
thought these little 
silver creatures 
merely leaped a few 
yards out of the 
water and fell back 
again. But on a trip 
to Isla Mujeres, I saw slender fish, 
about six inches long, fly from fifty 
to a hundred yards over the water. 
They would dart from beneath the 
prow of our boat and, by means of 
their wing-like fins, skim at surprising 
speed very near the surface of the 
waves. This may be quite a flying- 
fish story, but it’s true, honest Injun!” 


Father Hogan 


Euthanasia. “Articles on euthanasia 
remind me of the story my catechist, 
Joachim Peng, tells his class when 
explaining the Fifth 
Commandment,”’ 

says Father Edwin 

J. McCabe, of 

Providence, now 

stationed in Chu- 

we anhsien, China. “In 
Father McCabe the Wong family, 
there were grand- 

father, father, and son — the last a 
lad twelve years old. The father grew 
tired of caring for the grandfather, 
who had become completely help- 
less. One day, on the road to the 
river, the son met his father carrying 


the grandfather in one of the large 
basket crates that are used to haul 
pigs to market. 

‘ “*You see, your grandfather is 
completely helpless,’ explained the 
father. ‘I am going to lower him into 
the river in this crate.’ 

“The son was dumfounded but 
merely said: “You are going to bring 
back the crate, aren’t you? Some day 
I'll need it for you.’ ” 


Missionary Movies. ‘Father Flana- 
gan’s visit to Japan,” says Father 
John C. Murrett, of Buffalo, now in 
Kyoto, “‘oécasioned the return to 
the screen here of ‘Boys’ Town,’ and 
crowds poured into 

the theaters to see 

this priest who had 

become one of their 

heroes. A very large 

theater stands next 

toSt. Francis Xavier 

Church, which is. 

staffed by Mary- Father Murrett 
knollers. Hundreds, on leaving the 
theater, entered the church or our 
mission yard and greeted us. with 
timid friendliness.” 


No Brass Bands. “Father Fedders in 
Vilquechico needed a place to sleep,” 
reports Father Arthur C. Kiernan, 
from Peru. ““The people were ashamed 
to invite him to use their huts, so he 
took a corner in a barn. No hay, no 
straw — but he pulled his coat 
around him and waited for slumber.” 
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Good Road Job. “My first trip to 
market was a huge success,”’ Father 
Vincent M. Cowan, of San Francisco, 
writes from Portezuelo, Chile. “I 
tied a basket of 
vegetables on the 
back of the motor- 
cycle and took the 
rough road home. 
When I opened the 
basket, my meal was 
ready. Because of 
the bouncing, the 
peas were shelled, the corn was 
husked, the squash was squashed, 
and the bread was buttered. It took 
but a few minutes to separate the 
paper from the food, and then the 
stew was on the stove.” 


Holy Water and Pills. “Some time 
ago, here in Pinglo,’’ writes Father 
Francis G. Murphy, of the Bronx, 
now in South China, “‘one of our 
Catholics told me that a cousin of his 
had become insane. He asked me if I 
would visit his village and try to 
help the afflicted man. The Catho- 
lic and I went to the village, and my 
companion sprinkled holy water on 
the insane man, and then employed 
a Chinese needle treatment, in the 
use of which he is very proficient. 
Because the poor wretch was very 
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thin, I gave him some vitamin pills. 
The man got well, and the village 
reacted favorably to our effort at 
Christian charity. Forty people asked 
to study the doctrine, and both men 
and women are being instructed 
now.” 


Cochabamba’s Lepers. ‘Father 
David I. Walsh, of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, has undertaken an 
additional labor of love by caring for 
a small group of lepers,” writes Father 
Jerome P. Garvey, 
who recently visited 
his confreres in 
Bolivia. 
“*Thesemen, wom- 
en, and _ children 
had been wander- 
ing the streets, find- Father Walsh 
ing shelter where 
they could and eating what scraps 
of food came their way. They were 
gathered by the-police, and put in an 
abandoned corner of the hospital, 
under wretched conditions. Father 
Walsh got Catholic ladies to help 
repair the quarters, and a doctor 


‘ volunteered his services. Best of all 


is the spiritual aid Father gives the 
lepers. I was present when he en- 
throned The Sacred Heart among 
them.” 


Any boy interested in becoming a Maryknoll missioner should write to: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P. O., New York 


Priest [] 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll Brother [7] 
(Check one). I understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 


Date of birth 








School 








Class, 
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After hours outdoors, 
appetites are keen and 
spirits run high. This 
is the period of the 
Christmas vacation. 
In the evening comes 
a quiet hour, when 
hockey games are re- 
fought, and the thrill 
of the long saloms is 
relived. Then, too, 
there are the mysteries 
within those unopened 
Christmas packages 
from home. Yes, win- 
ter is a nice time. 








ORIDA is just this side of Para- 
dise. No, I don’t refer to 
Florida in the U.S.A. or to 

Paradise beyond the pearly gates. I 
am speaking of two little villages 
tucked away in the heart of the 
Bolivian jungle — outstations of my 
central mission of Fortaleza. 

Late in the afternoon, after a six- 
hour trip on horseback, jolly Julio 
Rodriguez and I came into Florida. 
This is an idyllic spot, carved out of 
the jungle. Men, women, children, 
and innumerable dogs hurried from 
the few tiny huts to greet us. We were 
invited to sit down and take a glass of 
fruit juice and a cafecito and then 
went into the sick room. 

Napoleon was indeed suffering 
greatly from malaria and an infected 
molar that had swollen his jaw badly. 
’ Despite his suffering, Napoleon 
was eager to talk. “Ay, Padre, we 
are glad to see you! It has been so 
long since a Padre visited us. There 
are children to be baptized, and all 
of us yearn to know more about our 
religion. Perhaps I am suffering so 
much because I have been remiss in 
my religious obligations. I have 
never made my First Communion, 
Padre, and I have never had myself 
properly marri 

These poor people live from day 
to day on rice and bananas and 
charqui — a particularly malodorous 
form of dried meat. But for Julio and 
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This Side 
of Paradise 


by Robert F. Fransen 


me, they killed a chicken and opened 
a can of corned beef, carefully 
guarded for some big occasion. 
Napoleon watched from his ham- 
mock to see that his guests received 
the best of care. 

After the meal, the people filled 
Napoleon’s house to overflowing for 
evening devotions. We said the 
Rosary, and then I gave a iittle talk. 
It is very easy to talk to these simple 
folk: they absorb everything as dry 
earth absorbs the rain. After a hymn 
and night prayers, there were the 
baptisms. 

Early the next day, we put a small 
table outside, and the whole village 
attended Mass. Two more children 
were baptized, and some holy water 
was blessed. Then, after breakfast, I 
took leave of Napoleon. 

“In Paradise, Padre,” said the 
kindly old man, “the people will 
treat you with greater hospitality 
than we could.” 

I doubt if Paradise can be nicer 
than Florida. But — on to Paradise! 
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On the 


The sun was still 
low in the eastern sky 
when Reyes — my 
twenty-year-old com- 
panion—and I 
started out for the 
next Central Ameri- 
can mission. In Span- 
ish ‘‘reyes’? means 
“kings.” As far as 
native wisdom is con- 
cerned, Reyes had as 
much as had the 
Three Kings, on 
whose feast day he 
was born. 

He knew all the 
rules for living in the 
wilderness, and was 
especially good at making campfires 
and caring for pack animals. As we 
were to visit several missions in the 
mountains, it was good to have a 

guide who was acquainted 
with all the ribbon-like roads that 
zigzagged across the towering ranges. 

The December rainy season had 
just ended, and there were flowers 
everywhere — but most of them 












QUIZ ANSWERS. 1. The basket 
contains sugar cane. 2. Brisbane is 
one of Australia’s leading cities. 
3. Father Carroll, now in Korea, 
dines on kimchi. 4. Many Latin 
Americans bury in tombs above 
ground. 5. Every village in Guate- 
mala, has its own native costume. 














by John M. Martin 









Trail 


were parasites, killing 
life in the trees to 
which they clung. 
Reyes threw stones at 
what seemed to be a 
long, green vine 
stretching through 
the tree branches on 
the hillside below our 
path. The ‘‘vine’’ 
dropped to the 
ground and slithered 
away into the grass! 

As we trudged up- 
hill and down dale, 
my guide did not 
think it queer that 
I was in the saddle 
while he walked. All 
his life he had hiked through these 
mountains, protecting his feet with 
flat soles of leather tied with thongs. 
He liked the rugged paths; but the 
flat land on the plains, near the sea, 
hurt his feet. 

When we sat on scorching boulders 
by the riverside, to eat our lunch, 
we talked. And later, high on the 
mountainside, when we unrolled our 
blankets on the carpet of pine 
needles, we continued our conver- 
sation. We talked of simple things. 
Strange to relate, such talk becomes 
one of the burdens of the missioner 
in this remote region. These moun- 
taineers know little of what is going 
on in the outside world. 

In some respects, that ignorance 
is a blessing; but its drawback is that 
conversation is limited to weather, 
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health, and live- 
stock. Those topics 
can become mental 
“starvation diet” 
unless one meditates 
regularly on God 
and His providence. 
The thought that 
Christ died for all 
isolated souls helps 
the missioner to be 
really interested in 
their otherwise bor- 
ing lives. 

The night was cold. The hot sup- 
per and the windswept campfire 
were most welcome. When darkness 
enveloped us at half past six, we 
were ready for bed. 

I felt sorry for Reyes as he stretched 
out to sleep, in his pajama-like suit 
of muslin. He used the smelly saddle 
pads for a mattress, and a single 
Indian blanket for his covering. I 
kept ‘most of my clothes on and 
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WE THANK 


our benefactors for their con- 
tinued help. Each Friday 
every Maryknoll priest offers 
his Mass for Maryknoll bene- 
factors and Maryknoll 
Brothers and students offer 
their Communions and Ros- 
aries for the same intention. 
This is our best expression 
of gratitude. 


I slid into the warm 
interior of my sleep- 
ing bag. With pity 
for the poor lad be- 
side me, I gave him 
my extra blanket. 

During the night 
the cold increased, 
and it penetrated my 
sleeping bag from the 
ground beneath. At 
two in the morning, 
I was awakened by 
the pain of chilled 
bones. As I continued to shiver, I 
longed for another blanket between 
me and the cold, cold ground. 

The thawing-out process took place 
after breakfast. I mounted the saddle 
and started down the path, envelop- 
ing the mule with my stiffened knees 
and a great blanket through which 
my head protruded. Within a few 
minutes, the heat from the mule’s 
body made me as warm as porridge. 


A Special Offer—3 CHINA BOOKS 


MBE AM! three — $7.75 value for $5.40 








Stop Killing 
Dragons, 


4 George Krock. Meet 
adame Lee, who laun- 
dered the altar linens. Read 
the story of the missioner 
who saved a village from a 
whale. Father Krock tells 
his yarns with delightful 
humor. A book the whole 
family will enjoy. 


C) $2.50 


The Man on 
Joss Stick Alley, 


by Bishop James E. Walsh. 
This is the story of Father 
McShane of aryknoll, 
apostle of abandoned babies 
in South China. Father 
Gillis of The Catholic World 
says PR dane 4 ha not a ny 
page or a paragraph in 
the entire volume.’ 


C) $2.75 


Chungking 
Listening Post, 


by Mark Tennien. “From 
the repertoire of his vast 
experiences and extensive 
travels in China, Father 
Tennien has drawn forth a 
score or more of stories, well 
chosen, well written, stories 
of tremendous courage, 
sagas of heroism.”"-7The Sign 


() $2.50 


Clip this ad and mail to MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 















E FIRST STIRRINGS of young 

love were moving in Mei Laan’s 

heart. She was just fourteen. 

The glow of health was upon her 

cheek, a sparkle in her eye. She was 

tripping to town with a gift of money 
tucked snugly in her pocket. 

“IT am going to buy a ring,” she 
sang to herself. 

The girl’s thoughts hurried faster 
than her feet. She saw the ring on 
her finger. The hand wearing it 
played with the rose she had tied 
with a ribbon in her hair. Of course, 
her classmate, Ah Hung, was in the 
picture, too. She saw him in her 
mind’s eye, stealing an admiring 
glance at her across the schoolroom. 

In town Mei Laan made her way 
to the jewelry store and selected a 
ring. It was a two-ended band, so 





Mei Laan 
Gets 
Her Man 


The misht ring 
fitted perfectly 


by Constantine F. Burns 


fashioned that the ends would over- 
lap and press down firmly to hold 
it in place. Mei Laan decided that, 
if the ring were smail enough, it 
would never slip off, so she had the 
jeweler solder it tightly about her 
finger!” 

Several weeks passed, during which 
Mei Laan displayed her treasure to 
the best advantage. But before long, 
she noted with dismay that her finger 
had begun to swell. The ring was 
too tight. She tried in vain to loosen 
it. Well, the swelling would go down, 
she assured herself, so she concealed 
the trouble. But the swelling soon 
increased so greatly that the ring 
became imbedded in the flesh. 

One day her mother said: “‘Mei 
Laan, why do you always keep your 
hand in your pocket? Take it out.” 

























MEI LAAN GETS HER MAN 


Mei Laan slowly revealed the hand 
to the gaze of her horrified parent. 
It was dark and swollen, the skin 
was broken, the ring no longer 
visible. 

“But, child, why didn’t you say 
something long ago?” the mother 
gasped. Then she rushed to the fields 
to call her husband. 

Within a few minutes, father and 
daughter were on their way to town. 
They went from one doctor to an- 
other, and each tried to remove the 
ring but failed. 

At last Doctor Wong, a friend of 
the priests, said: “Come out to the 
mission. Between the Padres and me, 
we may possibly figure out a means.” 

The little group arrived at the 
mission dispensary and found Fathers 
Burns and North. The doctor gave 
the girl a local anesthetic; then he 
and Father Burns took sterilized 
pincers and tackled the offending 
ring. They stood one on each side 
of the patient, and both exerted 
themselves to the utmost. But the 
ring would not budge. 

“Take over for the doctor, Father 
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North,” said Father Burns. ‘You 
are stronger.”” The two missioners 
then pulled mightily; the band 
yielded; and the job was done. 

In Spartan-like silence, Mei Laan 
stared at the ugly circle of torn 
flesh as the doctor dressed it. Mean- 
while, Mei Laan’s father, waiting 
in the reception room, talked to an 
old friend. He was none other than 
Ah Hung’s father, who had come to 
the mission to have a tooth extracted. 

“Certainly a courageous little lady, 
your daughter,” Ah Hung’s father 
remarked. “And not very little, 
either. I hear she is in the same class 
as my son, in school.” 

“Yes,” answered Mei Laan’s father. 

“Mm,” observed the other. ““This 
girl of yours —I understand she is 
not yet espoused. Perhaps we might 
consider the matter —” 

“Blow me down!” cried Father 
Burns, who was listening to the con- 
versation as he wielded dressing 
swabs. “‘Our little Mei Laan is going 
to get a husband out ofall this. I hope 
the ring Ah Hung will give her won’t 
fit so tightly!” 
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Use stories to teach your child Catholic 


child or purchase all three. 


Single volumes, $1.25 each 
[] Grades I-lll; 
(] ALL THREE VOLUMES, $3.00 


Doctrine. Use THE 
RELIGION TEACHER AND THE WORLD. The lessons 
give you the doctrine, world viewpoint, and method; -the 
stories teach the lessons. Pick the volume which fits your 


[] Grades IV-VI; 
Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll P.0., N. Y. 








L) Grades VII-Vill 
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Maryknoll was established 
in 1911 by the American 
Hierarchy to prepare mis- 
sioners from the United States 
and to send them forth, 
under the direction of the 
Holy See, to the mission 
fields of the world. 





Maryknoll P. O., New York 


Trends 


A short time ago, the virile races 
set out to inherit and modernize the 
world in the progressive spirit of the 
sun goddess and the she-wolf. The 
result was a global war, which ac- 
complished nothing for humanity, 
except to maim and degrade and 
crucify it all over the earth. Our age, 
like every other, has seen .many 
crusades that undertook to move the 
world in the name of some ill-con- 
sidered mania. They moved it, but 
in the wrong direction. After so many 


January 


blunders, is it not strange that there 
should still be so many blunderers 
who profess to know just what is good 
for the human race? 


Old Wells 


Confucius taught the whole of 
Eastern Asia to cling to the worthy, 
decent traditions of the best avail- 
able human exemplars, and not to 
bother overmuch about the soul and 
the next world, of which he knew 
nothing. The honest old sage did 
much good and little harm, until his 
admiring followers decided that his 
philosophy was a complete guide to 
human life and a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for religion. The Asiatic 
people did not fully believe this. 
They continued to avail themselves 
of a half-dozen additional religious 
systems. But the religions they 
dabbled in—apart from their tiny, 
buried sparks of primitive revelation 
— were quite as human as Confucius 
himself. And the inspiration derived 
from all these sources together was 
not sufficient to solve the problems 
of Asia. 


Tiny Springs 


At the time of the conquest of 
Mexico, the Aztec Indians were 
found to have a curious religion that 
combined some knowledge of God 
with much degradation of man. Its 
features included a distinct recogni- 
tion of God, numerous beautiful 
prayers of devotion, cannibalism, 
and human sacrifice. The Halawulup 
Indians of Tierra del Fuego are a 
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primitive people, who believe that 
the stars are the eyes of God, with 
which He sees all that happens on 
earth. Some primitive Bushmen in 
southeast Africa believe that the 
Supreme Being knows everything 
they do because the birds tell Him 
everything. Such notions are typical 
of the human effort to preserve some 
helpful link with heaven, amid the 
vagaries and vicissitudes of life on 
earth. They reveal an impressive 
story of the search for God, and they 
also disclose the same essential failure 
to find Him in the measure that will 
solve the ills of human life. 


New Cisterns 


Nationalism, patriotism, renais- 
sance paganism, empire, industrial- 
ization, trade, science, and education 
are all so many purely human activi- 
ties that were expected at one time 
or another — at least, in the fond 
hopes of many — to accomplish the 
spiritual salvation of the spiritual 
creature called man. Some of these 
fancies are still current. Last year a 
Government commission was de- 
puted to study and plan the moral 
rehabilitation of Japan through 
education. One member of the com- 
mission, a prominent woman edu- 
cator of this country, said she was 
staggered to find that Japan already 
had a fully developed educational 
system, together with the highest 
ratio of literacy in the world. She 
added that she would gladly take 
part in the endeavor to bring about 
the moral improvement of the coun- 
try. What staggered her was the 
discovery that Japan had high 
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educational standards and low moral 
standards at the same time; a matter 
of surprise to nobody except those 
who, like her, look upon education 
—or rather, literacy — as the recipe 
for good morals, if not, indeed, for 
complete salvation. She was a victim 
of a superstition that is widespread 
in this country and all over the world 
at the present time. 
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Living Water 


Cote 


The deep problems of men are 
life and death, good and evil, 
character and virtue, God and the 
soul. Human efforts, whether old 
or new, scarcely touch these prob- 
lems, let alone solve them. The 
help needed by man had to come 
from outside man himself. It came 
in the supreme charity of the Son 
of God, who brought us a new prin- 
ciple of supernatural life, so that 
we might turn at last from the 
broken cisterns of-our own devis- 
ing and draw waters in joy from 
the fountains of the Saviour. 

There is no need to look else- 
where for man’s salvation. And 
yet it is neither fair nor logical to 
reproach those who try to solve 
their own problems with the only 
means at their disposal. Rather 
are they to be blamed who know 
and possess the divine solution for 
the needs of all humanity and yet 
fail to convey it to their brothers. 
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TO EDUCATE 
A PRIEST 








UNDREDS of young men are now studying in Maryknoll seminar- 
H ies, to prepare themselves to serve in the foreign-mission fields. 
Many of these young men have insufficient funds to meet the 
ordinary expenses of their years of training. But we never refuse a de- 
serving candidate who is unable to finance his training. Instead, we 
seek benefactors to agsist us in maintaining him. 

This idea of educating a young man for the priesthood may appeal 

to you or to your friends. One benefactor recently wrote: 
“Find enclosed $500. I have always wanted to 
educate‘a young man for the priesthood, but now 
I know I shall never be able to do so. I am 
eighty-three years old, so if I can take care 
of myself, and do a little, I shall do well.” 

You may prefer to offer a gift toward a room for such a student, at 
the Maryknoll Junior College, Lakewood, New Jersey. The cost of a 
student’s room is $500. A plaque on the door will bear your name or 
that of a deceased loved one, as you choose. 



















Maryknoll Fathers, 
Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 


I enclose——___of the $500 required for a student’s room at Maryknoll-in-Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 
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Since Maryknoll went to Korea, in 1923, the children have held first place. 


The charm and good humor of Koreans shine out.especially in their young. 


Chinnampo mission, under Father Leo Sweeney and Father Pospichal, was a 
children’s paradise. Father Pospichal was called the Pied Piper of Chinnampo. 


Sin central Korea and 
have. made many new. - 
friends among the. 


1s 





Father George Carroll tells us that Korean youngsters are just like those at 
home. in their readiness to giggle and laugh when the priest speaks to them. 





The missioner loves Korea because of its promise: before the war, 5,000 con- 
verts a year entered the Church. What a tragedy, if Russia halts all this! 














HERE WAS SOMETHING about the. 


elderly woman who crouched 

in the doorway of her home in 
White Blossom Village — something 
in her face, in her erect posture — 
that suggested the fervent devotee. 
Easily one could picture her in pagan 
temples, amid the smoke of incense 
and the chant of prayers: her years 
of intense Buddhism had left their 
mark on her. 

This woman, Hiou Pac Me, was 
a member of the Eternal Fast sect. 
In early childhood, she had prom- 
ised never to touch meat during 
her lifetime. According to village 
terms, she was one who “ate the 
long fast.” Everybody in the re- 
gion knew about her pledge, and 
she was recognized as one who 
was more fervent than most peo- 





SHE ATE 
THE 
LONG FAST 


Our 
hidden hero of 
White Blossom 

Village 


by Sister Rosalia 


ple. She was an “Eternal Faster.” 

Two years before the Sisters made 
her acquaintance, she had become 
troubled in mind. She had had a 
disturbing dream. In it a young man, 
dressed in white and surrounded by 
a bright light, told her that her 
religion was false. 

“Find the Sisters of the Lord 
of Heaven’s religion,’ he directed. 
“They will tell you of the True God.” 

Hiou Pac Me had waked startled. 
She believed implicitly in dreams, 
as most Chinese do. Who was the 
young man in white? She had never 
heard of his Lord of Heaven. She 
was accustomed to Buddhism! In her 
old age, must she adopt another re- 
ligion? Must she give up the Buddhist 
beads she had said so faithfully for 
so many years? For a long time, she 
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continued her Buddhist prayers and 
tried to forget the vivid dream. 

One day an old friend, Chiu Pac 
Me (whom everyone called Dull 
One because she could learn little), 
stopped beside the erect figure in 
the doorway. 

“I am now a worshiper of the 
Lord of Heaven,” Dull One re- 
marked casually. 

The blood of Hiou Pac Me pounded 
in her ears. That name that had 
caused her so much suffering, so 
much indecision! It was real. The 
Lord of Heaven was a real deity! 
She said nothing then but spent the 
night pondering. 

Next day the troubled 
woman sent for Dull One. 
‘Tell me more of this Lord 
of Heaven,”’ she begged. 

The Dull One twisted 
her hands. “I speak so 
poorly of this true God,” 
she stammered. “May I 
bring the Sisters to tell you 
more?”’ 

That was how we Sisters 
were invited to White Blos- 
som Village. We went there 
many times, to instruct our 
Eternal Faster. 

The Eternal*Fast must be 
broken publicly if an ob- 
server of it wishes to leave 
the sect. Only so can the 
connection with Buddhism 
be severed. When our con- 
vert was ready to take the 
step, we joined her at a table. 


Lands of the Far East and mis- 
sionary Latin America know 
well the Maryknoll Sisters 


“‘Now when we sit down,” Dull 
One instructed us, “take your chop- 
sticks, pick up a piece of the pork, 
and place it in Hiou Pac Me’s dish. 
When she accepts your pork and eats 
it, then no longer is she a Buddhist.” 

We Sisters did as we were told. 
All went well. The Eternal Faster 
accepted the meat we proffered and 
ate it — with only the slightest hes- 
itation, and that for form’s sake. 
Custom frowns on undue haste in 
serious matters. 

“Will you remove the idols and 
pagan symbols from here?” she asked. 
“This is my home, but I no longer 
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feel at home in it. Perhaps, after 
the Lord of Heaven is enshrined, I 
shall feel at ease again.” 

The Dull One was in her glory. 
She produced two large dilapidated 
baskets. 

‘What are they for?” we asked in 
surprise. 

“For the idols!” she answered. 

The abundance of paganism con- 
tained in that one dark room! Buddha 
was taken down from his niche with- 
out further ado; the grimy accumu- 
lation of incense jars and _ spirit 
plaques was swept off the table. The 
god of wealth was broken_to pieces; 
the goddesses of the door and of the 
kitchen crumpled at a touch. They 
were ancient statues, unhandled for 
many years, Paper charms were 
pulled from the doorways and the 
bedposts. Our baskets filled rapidly. 

Hiou Pac Me watched the ruin of 
all that she had revered through a 
long life, and she murmured the 
little she had learned of Catholic 
prayers. A bonfire was made of the 
paper effigies, and the unburnable 
things were carried to the pond 
near by. 

The room was sprinkled with holy 
water. Then followed the solemn 
moment of enshrining The Sacred 
Heart, Our Lady, and the guardian 
angels. The Dull One promised to 


bring al] near-by Catholics to say 
night prayers before the new shrine 
of the True God. 

But eventually a blow fell on the 
prospective Christian. Hiou Pac Me’s 
pagan relatives visited her home one 
night. They spirited her away to a 
Buddhist monastery where, they 
hoped, she would be forced to give 
up her new religion. She sent a 
message to us by a little Catholic 
girl who lived near the monastery. 

“Tell the Sisters,’ she said, “I 
no longer believe in Buddha, and no 
one can force me to offer sacrifice 
to idols. My heart has been given 
to the Lord of Heaven. I believe in 
Him, the one True God: Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

Soon afterwards, Dull One told 
us that Hiou Pac Me was dead. Then 
White Blossom Village resounded 
with the weird cries of mourners and 
the wild chant of pagan prayers. The 
villagers wished to accompany the 
dead woman’s soul over the bridge 
of sighs; to fight the dogs that would 
tear her soul to pieces; to secure her 
reincarnation in some form worthy 
of her noble character and her 
great age. 

But we knew what the villagers did 
not know: that the devout Hiou Pac 
Me had died a Christian, baptised 
by her ardent desire. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., N. Y. 


Dear Sisters: 
Yes, indeed, I want to send $ 


Name. 


to get these Sisters to their missions. 





Street 


Zone. 
Y 





State. 





City 
As long as I can, I will send $ 


each month for the support of 





a Maryknoll Sister. 
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Catholic Priest Buys Calif. Rice 


With Own Money, Giving To Needy / 


KYOTO—Not many hungry Kyotoites 
may know of the Biblical story of the 
“Good saoumabiaaal but thousands of 
= non-Christians will 
never forget the 
=, heartfelt 
| of Father Leo Stein- 
» bach 


> The Catholic 

priest, who is at- 
tached to the St. 

* Francis Xavier 
>= Church, has helped 
16,250 families and 
55 hospitals and 
orphans. totaling 
58,070 persons dur- 
ing the past year 
with charity food, clothing and medi- 
cine purchased mostly from his own 
pocket. American gift packages have 
also played an important part. 

His latest Christian ‘‘act of love’’ is 
the importation of California rice aggre- 
gating 10 tons or 200 bags. (One bag 
was stolen en route.) 


Professors’ Families Helped 


The California rice arrived July 22 
and distribution to the needy families 
began.July 24 at 5 p.m: Among the 
thousands who queued in front of the 
Catholic church last night were 500 
families of professors and employees 
of the Kyoto (Imperial) University, 

They were all given two pounds of 
California rice, two shovels-full of frish 
potatoes (two kan) and a pair of new 
geta, wooden clogs. 

Father Steinbach's visit te poor 
families began soon after his arrival 
in Kyoto in the spring of 1946. Last 
winter he offered his last blanket to a 
certain family, saying, “Your need is 





greater than mine.’’ He has also 
donated his extra shoes and clothing. 
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during the war. f 
He has a ee method of food 


quota price — many are cooperating. 
After gathering, weighing and pre- 
paring the food for distribution, he 
welcomes the people with the coupons 
to the St. Francis Xavier Church on 
Saturday between 5 and 8 p.m. 

The charity service grew in volume 
and requires tremendous effort on the 
part of Father Steinbach. Finally his 
Japanese colleagues came to his rescue* 
and they helped to organize the St. 
Vincent’s’ Relief Society to meet the 
ever-increasing demand 

The relief movement is gradually . 
winning social recognition. Gifts and . 
donations are now beginning to trekin, 
For instance, dancers and cabaret .. 
managers of the Grand Kyoto, Higashi- 
yama, and Gion cabarets donated a 
total of Y34,000 July 9 after hearing 
of Father Steinbach’s secret assistance 
to a hard up taxi dancer. 

Besides several Japanese helpers, the 
Catholic priest is being assisted by 
two unsung GI's in their spare time. 
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Michael 


by Thomas McGovern 


HHRMA ETE MERE REN 


E SAT very quiet and still on 

the green wooden bench be- 

neath the banyan tree. There 
was no sound at all, only the gentle 
rustling and turning of the leaves 
when a breeze sighed through. 

The leaves moaned a soft “‘swish, 
swish” and when they swayed low 
and touched his hair, they seemed to 
whisper softly to him: “Michael is 
dead. Michael is dead.” 

He sat very still. He was holding 
something in his hand —a piece of 
white paper, wrinkled and soiled 
from the tight grip of his moist hand. 
His face was tanned and weathered; 
his forehead -was lined. But he was 
still a young man; there was no mis- 
taking that firm mouth and those 
clear blue eyes. 

His fist relaxed its grip upon the 
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paper. It fluttered to the ground like 
a white, broken bird. He stared 
down at it, as if it couldn’t really 
be there. As if there was no white 
paper upon the greenness that was 
the grass. Then he bent over and 
saw the writing again — big scrawled 
letters (his mother’s) in blue-black 
ink, on white paper. All the way 
from America. 

“No, no, no,” he whispered. “‘No, 
no, no.”’ But the leaves were per- 
sistent, and they sighed, “Michael 
is dead.” ; 

Then he held his head in his hands 
and thought of long ago. 

My name is Joe Devlin — Father 
Joseph Devlin. I am twenty-eight 
years old, and I am a foreign mis- 
sioner, and I have been here in 
Wuchow, China, for the past two 
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years. I like the work here. The peo- 
ple are good, most of them, and we 
accomplish a little with them. This 
morning I received a letter. It came 
from my mother, who lives in 
Kearny, New Jersey, U.S.A. It was 
about my brother, Michael. 

Then his thoughts stopped, and a 
sound, soft and low, like a sob es- 
caped him. He lifted his head 
slowly from his hands. His eyes had 
a blurred, dazed look. He placed 
his hands on the bench on either 
side, and tried to push himself up. 
But there was no strength in his 
arms; he felt weak and empty. His 
head sank down again into his hands. 

Again he heard the soft, slow sigh- 
ing of the leaves: ‘Michael is dead.” 


EVERY afternoon in the summer- 
time when he was a boy, ten or 
eleven years old, he used to go to the 
cellar and get Michael’s three- 
wheeler. His mother would put four 
oranges in a brown paper bag and 
give him ten cents for two ice-cream 
cones. Then Michael and he would 
go to the park. Michael was sickly, 
and his mother 
knew that the sun- 
shine and fresh air 
of the park were 
good for him. But 
oh, how Joe had 
hated those after- 
noon excursions! He would rather 
play box-ball in the street. 

Michael always knew how his 
brother felt. He would ride beside 
Joe and say, “I’m awfully sorry to 
make you take. care of me like this, 
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fax 


. “Oh, that’s all right, Mike. I 
don’t mind,” would be the answer. 


Donations to Maryknoll are 
deductible from one's income 
in accordance with the 
provisions made in Federal Law. 


“You wait and see! When I’m big, 
you’ll never have to bother with me 
any more. You wait and see!” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mike. It’s 
all right.” 

But Michael always seemed to 
need him. For instance, there was 
the time when the younger boy 
wanted a job with the Italian fruit 
peddler. It was Joe who had to do 
the talking. 

“Hey, who wants this job?” the 
fruit peddler-had asked. “You, or 
this other kid?” 

In school, too, it had been the 
same story. One afternoon Sister 
Agnes sent for Joe. When he entered 
her classroom, he saw Michael 
standing beside her. 

“‘Joseph,” the teacher said in her 
kind, earnest way, “I don’t like to 
bother you like this, but your brother 
isn’t learning his arithmetic. And 
really I can’t go any slower, because 
everyone else would suffer. You 
understand, don’t you, Joseph?” 

“Yes, Sister.” 

‘I’m afraid that, if Michael doesn’t 
pick up, he’ll have to repeat the 
year’s work. I’m 
sure your mother 
wouldn’t want 
that, would she, 
Joseph?” 

‘No, Sister.”’ 

“Then I feel it’s 
up to you to spend some extra time 
with Michael, to help him to learn 
his arithmetic. Will ‘you do that, 
Joseph?” 

“Yes, Sister.” 

And so every night, after the table 
was Cleared of the supper dishes, Joe 
would sit next to Michael and ex- 
plain the arithmetic problems. Some- 








times when Michael was particularly 
siow, Joe would become impatient 
and say something like, “Oh, you 
blockhead!” or, “Won't you ever 
learn, you dope!” 

Michael would never answer back. 
He would just sit there quietly, with 
a shamed look, and then Joe would 
be angry at himself for his lack of 
control. 

That was the way it always had 
been, especially when anything new 
or difficult came up. The Fire Pre- 
vention Essay, the composition on 
“How I Spent My Vacation,” the 
extra hard questions in the geogra- 
phy work book. 

It was Joe who taught Michael 
how to serve Mass. After their first 
day on the altar together, the pastor 
told them, “‘You’re a good combina- 
tion.” 

But the hard thing for the‘brothers 
had been Joe’s going away to the 
seminary. Who would take care of 
Michael then, the older youth 
wondered. Poor Michael! Poor, shy, 
nervous Michael. He would be all 
alone now. He would be lost and 
afraid. 

“‘Nine years, Mike. It will take me 
nine years.” 

‘And then where will you go?” 

‘To China, I hope.” 

Michael shook his head and bit 
his < I’ll say my prayers for you, 
Joe, I'll say a Rosary for you every 
day.” 

“Oh, Mike, that'll be swell. 
Thanks Mike.” 

The parting hadn’t been too hard, 
after all. Michael had been. very 
good about it. Michael had made it 
easy for his brother. Poor Michael! 
““Good-by, Michael. Good-by!” 
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And now Michael was gone. Now 
Michael was dead. The young priest 
read again the scrawled words of his 
mother: “‘I don’t wish him back, 
but I do miss him so.” 

“‘Poor Michael,” he whispered. 


HE FELT strangely weak. When 
he tried to rise, he tottered and had 
to grab the wooden bench. Then he 
began to trudge back to the mission 
compound. 

As he went, he heard the cry. A 
quick, broken cry; a small boy’s cry. 
The priest ran the rest of the way to 
the house and found the boy —a 
ragged urchin, huddled on the door- 
step. 

The boy’s face was smeared with 
dirt and tears. He choked out the 
words, “‘My foot, Father, my foot!” 

There was a big, ugly gash in the 
boy’s sandal, and the priest saw torn 
flesh. He scooped the boy up in his 
arms and carried him into the house. 
He set the boy down on a long, 
wooden table and told him to lie 
flat. 

“We'll fix that up in a jiffy!”’ he 
said, comfortingly. 

He took bandages and iodine out 
of the medicine chest and returned 
to the table. While unwrapping the 
bandages, he looked at his patient. 
He had never seen the lad before, 
and yet there was something about 
him that was familiar, but the mis- 
sioner couldn’t put his finger on it. 

Father Joseph uncorked the iodine 
bottle. He held the Chinese boy’s 
hands in one of his, for he knew 
there would be pain. 

He said to the boy, “This is going 
to hurt a little, Michael, so hold on 
to me tight!” 
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Circle The Answer 


1. The Chinese miss has a basket of: 
sugar cane, bamboo, bread. 

2. A recent visitor at Maryknoll was 
the Archbishop of Brisbane. He 
came from: Tasmania, Australia, 
Ireland. 

3. Father George M. Carroll eats a 
Korean meal called kimchi, chow 
mein, bakshish. 

4. A familiar sight to Latin Amer- 
icans is this: sealed window, niche, 
cemetery. 

5. Jose is: a Barbary pirate, a Guate- 
malan beau, a beachcomber. 

Answers on page 28 











Chile’s Children. Father Harter, of 
Temuco, Chile, needs $500 to: complete 
converting an old chapel into a dispensary 
and baby clinic. Medical aid is very greatly 
needed. Your money — $1 — $5 — $50 — 
means lives: 


What Would You Do? If you had to 
make a sick call; if 

you borrowed a good + 
bicycle to travel fast; ed 
if, while. you were .. 2. 
saying Mass, some- y bis 

one stole the bicycle ~abigh « 
—what then? You’d 

walk home, of course, as Father Sprinkle 
did. But — the bicycle cost $75, and you 
have no money? Would you ask Mary- 
knoll friends to help pay for it? You’d 
just about have to. 

Priests—Attention, Please! If you have 
an old-fashioned iron for preparing the 


Host for Mass, will you send it to us? 
Father Allié asks for one, for Guatemala. 


Unclean! Bishop Escalante hopes to es- 
tablish a leprosarium, where the most 
unfortunate of Bolivians may find refuge. 
He asks $1,000 to start. 


A Pound of Cure. Prevention may be 
better; but when Chinese are dying of 
malaria, pneumonia, and dysentery, such 
cures as quinine, sulfathiazol, and atabrine 
look very good. $100 for medicines will 
help Bishop Donaghy save thousands of 
lives. 


Here’s Where We Live! A $3 map of 
China will mean very much to a group of 
small boys who are beginning to learn 
about their world. Their Maryknoll teacher 
asked us to try to get a map for them. 





MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 


Over the Top. Roofing is needed for 
Father Fritz’s Cavinas church, Bolivia: 
400 square meters, at $2 per meter. The 
needed flooring, Father and his helpers are 
making for themselves. Who will pay for a 
meter of the roofing they cannot make? 


Six People, Four Dollars. To make the 
simplest of benches, costs $2 for wood, $1 
for paint and nails, $1 for. labor. Such a 
bench holds six people. A hundred benches 
are needed for a Maryknoll church in 
Africa. Will you buy a bench for six? 


Use Your Lap for a Desk. That is what 
the children must do in a Maryknoll school 
in Japan. Try it! Regular school desks and 
chairs cost $8 a set. Who wilt contribute 
the price of one set? 


Children Have No Politics. Help us save 
the unfortunate child victims of war in 
Manchuria. There the sum of 10c feeds 
and cares for a child for one day. A life 
for the price of a newspaper! 


Incentive. In Japan, a Maryknoller who 
teaches catechism 

to 1,000 youngsters a? 
asks $25 to spend ’ 
for prizes for them. A 
Perhaps knowledge 
of heavenly things 
ought to be reward 
enough — but when the learner is only a 
few years old, a bit of candy or a toy right 
here and now, in this world, can mean a 
lot! Come on — be a sport! 
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Missioners and Business Men must 
keep records. Who will contribute $10 for 
a parish record book, for the Maryknoll 
mission in Korea? Balance the book 
against the bill! 
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MARYKNOLL MISSIONERS IN CHINA NEED 


each month: 


| $5 for support of a leper $15 for support of a catechist 
$5 for support of a blind child $15 for support of a native Sister 
$5 for support of an orphan $15 for support of a native seminarian 
$5 for support of a refugee $30 for support of a missioner 
$5 for support of an old person $50 for medicine for a dispensary 
$15 for support of a native priest $50 for the mission rice lines 
each year: 
$25 for education of a poor child $30 for Mass wine 
$25 for Mass hosts $50 for altar candles 
$250 for Catholic Action activities $300 for youth work 


When making your will, remember Maryknoll's 
legal title is Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, Inc. 


Send for the free booklet, The ‘Making of a 
Catholic Will 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 


NINE HUNDRED YOUNG MEN like these are Maryknoll students 
preparing for the priesthood. We are looking for friends to help 
in providing for their education. Each costs us one dollar a day. 











